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that of Erasmus, the satire of the Utopia (1516) was more
delicate than that of The Praise of Folly. Yet More devotes
a substantial section of his Utopia to an exposure of the folly
and wickedness of war. 'Warre or battel as a thing very
beastly, and yet to no kinde of beastes in so much use as to
man, [the Utopians] do deteste and abhorre. And contrary
to the custome almooste of all other nations, they counte
nothynge so muche against glorie as glprie gotten in warre.*
Nevertheless both men and women practise themselves in
the discipline of war, lest they should not be able to defend
their own country against unprovoked attack, or give
effective help to friends so attacked, or to 'deliver from the
yocke and bondage of tyranny some people that be therewith
oppressed/ In these causes the Utopians regarded war as
legitimate, but they preferred to achieve their ends if possible
by 'craft and deceit* rather than by bloodshed, since 'their
chief and principal purpose in war is to obtain that thing
which if they had before obtained they would not have
moved battle5. If that should prove impossible, they wage
war with such fury that the transgressor will not be likely
to offend again. Many of their ideas about international
disputes ran counter, however, to accepted conventions.
They deemed it, for instance, less dishonourable to bribe
their enemies to betray their own countrymen than to kill
them, being convinced that the common folk who actually
provide the cannon fodder are driven into battle by their
princes. If fight they must, however, the Utopians will do
it by mercenaries who make it their business and will be sure
to meet mercenaries on the other side. Besides, the more
mercenaries are killed the better. The world would be well
rid of'that foul, stinking den of that most wicked and cursed